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away* Getting into our motor-car we return and
pass the old city, to dash down a steep hill, rush up
the other side, and stop half-way to the top. Leav-
ing the road, we walk across an expanse of bare grey
rock to where, running up the hill, are the tracks
cut deeply into the hard stone*
They consist of parallel grooves, biting into
the rock to a depth of two feet and more in certain
places* About six and a half feet apart, there are
regular junctions, just as there are in tram-lines, but
the extraordinary thing about these tracks is the
fact that there are no signs of wear whatsoever
in the space between them*
Over this state of affairs bitter and raging con-
troversy has taken place* Sir T* Zammit, the late
great authority on such things, was inclined to
think that these tracks were deliberately cut to
allow the passage of vehicles over the rough rocks*
Others that they must have been made by wheeled
or sledged traffic* But, whatever made them,
how were they dragged or pushed? Animals or
men would surely have worn some kind of track
with their feet* Some authorities cleverly get over
this by saying that the tracks were used to carry
the soil from the valleys to the hill-tops, and that
the earth falling off the carts made a soft cushion on
the rock for the feet of the haulers* This does not
ring quite true to me, for if the earth fell off on to